The Englishman
8. CHABFTY AND RELIEF
The position of the poorest classes in this period would have been
far worse than it was had there not grown up spontaneously a large
number of charitable societies having for their object the alleviation
of physical and mental suffering. They relieved the sick and the
blind, and the widow and the orphan: they provided elementary
schooling and religious instruction for a multitude of children, But
their inadequacy to meet the increasing needs of the situation had been
made manifest in two ways simultaneously by the end of the last
century : by successive waves of industrial depression, and by the
investigations of many experienced men and women into the poverty-
stricken areas of the great towns, into their causes and their needs.
The result of their inquiries was a quickening of the national conscience,
a change of heart and mind which in the last halt-century (1890-1940)
has at one and the same time led to a vast increase in the intervention
and direct help of the State and in the scale and variety of voluntary
effort, The poverty and destitution, which the old Poor Law and the
old charitable agencies had attempted to relieve in rough-and-ready,
rule-of-thumb ways, has now been analysed and classified, and pre-
ventarive and remedial measures of a specialised kind have been devised
to meet the varieties of human need from the cradle to the grave.
In no department of our national life has more been done th^n in the
attempt to relieve unemployment, old age, and ill-health, to banish
ignorance and to organise thrift. The energies of Parliament for a
generation have mainly been directed to social legislation and the
expenditure on soda! services today is somewhere about one-tenth
of the national income.
The motives which have brought about this extraordinary public
oaday are mixed : to relieve distress, to reduce inequality, to raise the
standard of life materially and by constant improvement in the mfang
of education and the safeguarding of health. The widening of the
range and the growth of these activities have been accompanied by
a corresponding expansion in the number of voluntary workers and
helpers, men and women. Indeed, k has been truly said that practically
every public service in operation today has its roots in some form of
voluntary servke given by out fathers before us. The-one can only
be fully understood in the light of the other. The Poor Law is the
drild of the Church and the Guild, The voluntary and pubEc hospitals
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